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than two dollars. The first ought to have it free: the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcuxar to all without 
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making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufk of Hard and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
~ Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system B1sLE ComMUNISM 
or Comptex MarriaGz, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community, 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 





gs are 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed. and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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GREEDINESS PUNISHED. 





It was the cloister Grabow, in the land of Usedom, 
For years had God’s goodness to fill its larder come : 
They might have been contented ! 


Along the shore came swimming, to give the folks good cheer, 
Who dwelt within the cloister, two fishes every year: 
They might have been contented ! 


Two sturgeons—two great fat ones ;—and then this law was set, 
That one of them should yearly be taken in a net: 
They might have been contented ! 


The other swam away, then, until next year came round, 
When, with a new companion, he punctually was found: 
They might have been contented ! 


So then again, they caught one, and served him in a dish, 
And regularly caught they, year in, year out, a fish: 
They might have been contented ! 


The year, the time appointed ¢wo such noble fishes brought, 
The question was a hard one, which of them should be caught: 
They might have been contented ! 


They caught them both together—but every greedy wight 
Grew sick from over-eating—it served the gluttons right ;— 
They might have been contented ! 
This was the least of sorrows—hear how the cup ran o’er ! 
Henceforward, to the cloister no fish came swimming more: 
They might have been contented ! 
So long had God supplied them of his free grace alone, 
That, now it is denied them, the fault is all their own: 
They might have been contented ! 
—From the German of Ruckert. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY. 





[The following article was written as a review of a 
“Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art for 1864,” 


but taken by itself is an appropriate discourse for the 
present time :] 


HOSE who would keep the time of day 

in scientific matters, and note the pro- 
gress of discovery in all material directions, 
will find in this book much interesting reading. 
It is one of a series published annually, in 
which the new thoughts and discoveries of 
scientific men throughout the world are brought 
together, so as to present at a glance the latest 
stage and boundary to which science has ad- 
vanced during the year. This book furnishes 
ample evidence of the wonderful activity and 
success of scientific research at the present 
time. We think there was never any thing 
like it before. Earth, sea and air, the stars 
and the elements, are ransacked by eager ex- 
plorers, who deem nothing in the realm of 
matter too deep or distant for their curiosity. 
The universe has become a sort of grand- 


‘mother’s cupboard to these children of science, 


in which nothing new comes amiss, and the 
higher the shelf to be scaled the better the 
sport. One finds a new world in the sky; an- 
other a new metal in the earth; a third finds a 
way to make things chemically instead of 
growing them; and a fourth says that heat is 
not heat but is motion, etc., etc. Nature’s 
secrets are thus being continually teased out of 
her, and things that hold back from dis- 
covery this year, are expected to yield to 
more close inquiry next. The branches in 
particular of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Geology, Zoology, and Astronomy, seem to be 
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more than ever in a state of boundless fer- 
ment, through the startling light which new 
facts and theories are continually throwing 
upon them. — 

While this astonishing progress is true of 
the material side of science, the fact is equally 
striking on the other hand, that, of the sub- 
ject which more directly concerns human wel- 
fare than any other, the SCIENCE OF SOCIETY, 
human and divine, the book before us con- 
tains, absolutely not one word ! 

Of poverty, its causes and cure, nothing. 

Of war, yes, plenty about its weapons— 
cannon, projectiles and gun-cotton—but of 
the means of displacing and preventing it, 
nothing. 

Of the waste and utter lack of economy in 
the usual construction of society, or any sug- 
gestion toward avoiding it, nothing. 

Of unhappy marriages, prostitution, illegiti- 
mate births, excessive propagation, the break- 
ing up of families and separation of children 
from their aged parents, to found new families, 
nothing. 

Why is this? Is it because these topics do 
not belong to the domain of science? Is it 
because man is so insignificant in nature that 
his concerns are beneath the notice of science, 
and are fit to be treated only by the philan- 
thropist and preacher? Is he below aluminum 
or oxygen gas? 

The truth, of course, is the reverse of all 
this; and yet science in its reputed seats, 
wholly ignores Society. The strange anomaly 
is presented of a corps of scientific men 
eagerly engaged all over the world with every 
thing else except the central summit of hu- 
man interest, and passing that dumbly by; 
enacting, as to science, the play of Hamlet 
with the part of Hamlet left out. 

We think a careful scrutiny of the relations 
which science holds to social truth will enable 
a person to exactly locate it and estimate its 
present stage of development and importance. 
It is slowly working its way up from the cir- 
cumference, or the study of material relations, 
to the center, which is occupied by the social 
question. Its deductions drawn from all the 
scattered lines of its approach, though in- 
teresting, are not very fruitful in themselves of 
human happiness ; and they have no common 
organic bond. Their use is in training men to 
exact thought, and preparing materials for the 
day when the splendors of social science shall 
break on human thought, and flood men’s life 
and knowledge with heavenly light and love. 

The reason why the search for an organizing 
principle, a universal philosophy to combine 
the scattered pillars of science into a sym- 
metrical whole is thus far vain, is, that this 
principle is properly hidden at the very center 
of the scientific sphere, véz., as we have said, 
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in the sanctuary of social science; and not 
until the human mind arrives fairly at that con- 
summation, not until by culture in the love of 
truth, it rises to the earnestness of a great de- 
mand for the knowledge of its social relations 
with God and with its fellow, will any such 
harmonizing principle be found. 

That this principle exists we fully believe, 
and that Jesus Christ gave a hint of it in his 
last discourse with his disciples is equally evi- 
dent. Imaging to ourselves all knowledge in 
the form of a circle, whose radiating lines con- 
verge upon a center, and that center repre- 
sented by social science, we can see that 
Christ, avoiding the common course of scien- 
tific research, which has been from the cir- 
cumference to the center, placed himself with 
his disciples at once in the center, or social 
point of truth. Jumping all questions of 
technical science, postponing attention to ma- 
terial discoveries about planets and tertiary 
formations, oxygen and heat, he took his stand 
on the central position of social life, announced 
the doctrine of duality in unity, or two in one, 
and thence set his disciples to study the 
sciences, from within outward. This formula 
of Dual Unity, as expressed in the combina- 
tions God, Christ; Christ, man; male, female ; 
man, woman; Jew, Gentile, etc; we believe 
will be found to extend down through all the 
series of life, and to organize all the branches 
of knowledge. With this guide, the study of 
science in Heaven is organic, from the center 
outward ; from the social to the material ; and 
it is only when men can begin to study it from 
the same point, that it will cease to be frag- 
mentary and become vital. We care not how 
they get there, whether from a laborious course 
of outward study on the circumference of 
things, or by the more direct teaching of the 
heart, sooner or later they must start with 
Christ from the center, and then the study of 
social science will assume an importance, and 
be invested with an interest that will dim all 
other research, and before its light such evils 
as poverty, war, oppression, and crime will 
fade from the earth—G. W. Moyes. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 








A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XII. 

r. saying that it required much criticism during 

the first years at Oneida to keep the raw re- 
cruits of Communism harmonic, we did not intend 
to convey the idea that the “raw recruits” alone 
had the benefit of that ordinance. There was little 
partiality shown; every one was expected to occa- 
sionally pass the ordeal. The records show that 
the leading members had their full share of criti- 
cism, and the “tried soldiers” of Putney were 
expected to set the example of both receiving and 
giving it in the right spirit. Charlotte had to take 
her portion with the rest; and, though her faults 
were not conspicuous nor offensive, she had to meet 
and overcome the temptations that beset one 
so externally attractive and so appreciative of 
every form of outward beauty. Espe-ially were 
her fellowships a source of distraction to her and a 
subject of criticism on the part-of others. The 
“trying experience’ mentioned in one of her let- 
ters in the eleventh chapter was in respect toa 
fellowship which had proved unprofitable. One of 
the best things that can be said in her praise is, 
that she conquered her temptations to seek happi- 








ness in outward things and became an example of 
sincerity and spiritual-mindedness. 


The years 1850, ’51 and ’52 were years of ex- 
treme trial to the Community. First, the conflict 
with internal evils, such as insubordination, dis- 
loyalty and pleasure seeking, culminated in the 
withdrawal of several families, and seemed at times 
to jeopardize the very existence of the Community. 
Then we had no profitable industries, and, except 
to the eye of faith, there was little to encourage in 
our financial prospects even before the destruction 
by fire on the 5th of July, 1851, of a store, print- 
ing-office, shoe-shop, stereotype-foundry, etc., in- 
volving a loss of $3,000. Three weeks afterward 
the sloop Rebecca Ford on the Hudson was cap- 
sized and sunk, carrying down two members be- 
loved by all—Miss Eliza Allen and Mrs. Mary E. 
Cragin. Words can not depict the impression 
made upon the Community by this lastevent. Mrs. 
Cragin at that time was honored as no other mem- 
ber save Mr. Noyes. Every heart was stricken 
and driven to God for consolation. Our cup of 
trials seemed full to overflowing; but immediately 
following these sad events came persecutions from 
without, and of so bitter and unreasonable a char- 
acter that the Community considered the question 
of seeking a new location. Happily the better part 
of our neighbors took the matter into their own 
hands and resolved that the Communists were 
peaceable, industrious and good citizens, and should 
have liberty to remain and work out their experi- 
ment unmolested. But the trial to the Community 


was as great as though it had actually sold out its’ 


possessions and sought a new abode. 

Charlotte returned from Brooklyn to Oneida 
immediately after the death of Mrs. Cragin, and 
filled the office of Community Mother during that 
most eventful period. Her letters during these 
years chiefly relate to what has been termed “the 
politics of Community life ;” but here and there we 
gain glimpses of her interior experience. Wecopy 
an occasional paragraph : 

“1 have felt lately that prayer may be made for 
every thing ; that there is nothing too small to be 
made the subject of prayer; and in specific instan- 
ces J have realized that my prayers were answered. 
When one reaches a condition in which he can 
pray about all things anxiety ceases ; and if there 
is any thing in our experiences or circumstances 
about which we can not pray we may be certain 
there is something wrong in them.” 





“It is an interesting idea that any attraction we 
have toward Christ is produced by the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit. God draws us. ‘ No man,’ says 
Christ, ‘can come to me except the Father, who 
hath sent me, draw him.’ I believe God has 
drawn my heart to Christ, and is teaching me to 
appreciate his cross and receive him as a true Sa- 
vior—as my wisdom, sanctification and redemption. 
He is my Savior from legality on the one hand, and 
from sensuality on the other. He lives, and I live 
by him.” 





“TI believe God is better and more beautiful than 
any of his gifts to man; and the simple contem- 
plation of his character, aside from his gifts, should 
fill our hearts with gratitude and praise.” 





“T rejoice that God is making it so clear to us 
that happiness and truth are united. I rejoice, too, 
that while he is himself a God of peace he can not 
be induced to swerve one-hair’s breadth from the 
truth.” 





“The leaven of the true spirit is working more 
manifestly than ever before. We have read of late 
with much interest the Home-Talk ‘Behold, I 
make all things new.’ This faith is growing here. 
It seems to me that in my own experience I realize 
more of that living power of faith and love which 





is schooling and guiding my heart than ever 
before.” 





“Last evening after reading the CIRCULAR in 
our meeting there was a shedding forth of the 
Spirit on the subject of the cross of Christ 
that was very refreshing. Some one remarked that 
we might testify to and expect resurrection feelings. 
I believe that by gazing at this central truth of the 
Cross of Christ we shall be flooded with the light 
and liberty it discloses.” 

Here, under date of May 5th, 1852, is a note 
showing that Charlotte and all contemplated with 
a cheerfulness and trust that could only proceed 
from faith the dismemberment of the O. C. It is 
written to a friend then living in the small branch 
Community at Newark, N. J.: 

“DEAR SARAH:—We are so used to changes 
that nothing startles us very much; so I suppose 
you, though delighted, will see nothing very strange 
in the circumstance of a part of the Oneida Com- 
munity taking flight to Newark one of these 
pleasant May mornings. We are abundantly sat- 
isfied with our part here, and the future looks 
bright. Shall we not have a gospel of power to 
preach concerning the Kingdom of God and the 
reign of love as exhibited in Community life? I 
suppose you are kept informed of the most impor- 
tant moves here. Internally things go on well ; 
each one is loosening up, and the idea of going away 
is before our minds, and is shaping our arrange- 
ments a good deal. This is a beautiful morning, 
and I am reminded of that grand fishing excursion 
at the Lake I enjoyed with Mr. and Mrs. Macknet 
last summer. Yours in the Community spirit, 

“ CHARLOTTE.” 


Here, under date of May to, is an account of 
the disaffection and insincerity of one of the mem- 
bers ; of his private and public criticism ; of his 
determination to withdraw with his family; of 
their loyalty and earnest wish to remain; of his 
surrender ; his renewed disaffection, and final with- 
drawal with his wife and children. 

Charlotte’s letters at this time are almost com- 
plete journals of Community life and doings. The 
next letter I take up, beginning with a confession 
of faith and large-heartedness, goes on to describe 
the condition of the children; then speaks of the 


sufferings and trials of one of the members; then . 


mentions a case of extreme sickness; then refers 
to the general good health of the Community as a 
standing cause of thankfulness; then gives a few 
individual experiences of an encouraging kind; 
then reports the result of a visit of a member to 
distant believers; then a call of noted visitors 
from New York city; then a summons to some of 
the members to attend the County Court and testi- 
fy in respect to Community theories and practices ; 
then describes the call of an old Perfectionist of 
the Gates’ stamp, who claimed to be a “standard 
bearer ;’’ and concludes with this beautiful ex- 
pression—“I know every escape we make from 
our little sphere of cares and joys into the great 
circle of God’s universal interests is like going 
from darkness to light, from death to life.” This 
letter is a good illustration of her character. Her 
heart and mind were large enough to take in all 
the interests of the Community, and at the same 
time she could faithfully look after the small details 
of every-day life. 

The following letter shows how she recognized 
the hand of God in the deliverance of the Commu- 
nity from the toils of its persecutors. It chronicles 
a turning-point in the history of the O. C.: 


“0. C., Fuly 28, 1852. 
“DEAR SISTER HARRIET:—Peace is the word 
that best expresses the sensations of Oneida on 
this beautiful morning—peace within and without— 
not of our works, but as miraculous a gift as the 
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peace which came upon the angry billows when 
Christ said, ‘ Peace, be still. The week past has 
been full of motion indicating that the great crisis 
had come. From Wednesday morning till Satur- 
day afternoon the prospect ahead, except to the eye 
of faith, was dark and threatening. We thought of 
the Israelites at the Red Sea, and of our own cir- 
cumstances so many times before, and were as- 
sured in our hearts that, as brother John said, 
there was ‘a way through this Red Sea of scoun- 
drelism.’ The most we had to do was to stand 
still and see the salvation of God. There was 
about three days of this dying kind of experience ; 
and when Mr. Miller came home Saturday after- 
noon reporting tokens of victory it seemed like a 
resurrection. The Oneida Community died and 
rose again. We see now that every thing kas been 
arranged to a hair by the invisibles. How accu- 
rately have our enemies done their bidding though 
they knew it not. These things too have happened 
in the week that one year ago was so signalized by 
Mrs. Cragin’s death. Her spirit has seemed near 
and active in these affairs. In this hour of victory 
we do remember with grateful hearts those who 
were the first to lay down their lives for the school 
here. I see now that God has taken off a heavy 
load so that henceforth we may give ourselves 
individually to the great work before us. 
“Yours in love, CHARLOTTE.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 





The “ New Psychological Society of Great Brit- 
ain” was inaugurated in London on the 14th of last 
month, under the presidency of Mr. Sergeant Cox, 
a gentleman prominently connected with Spiritual- 
istic investigations in England during the past few 
years. A large audience was in attendance, and 
the opening address of Sergeant Cox was of an 
interesting character. From a report of it in the 
London Sfiritualist we select the following para- 


- graphs: 


“Ts it, as the materialists assert, that man is nothing 
more than the material structure perceptible to our sen- 
ses ? that life is the product of a certain combination and 
arrangement of molecules in the special manner we call 
organic? Is it that mind—intelligence-—is but an action 
of that material structure, and consciousness merely a 
state of that organism? Is it that, when this combina- 
tion of molecules is dissolved, life ends, and with life the 
intelligence and the consciousness that were also the 
product of that combination? Or is it that this thing 
that is conscious is something other than the material or- 
ganism of which it is conscious ? Is the force that moves 
that complex mechanism self-generated ? Is the intelli- 
gence that directs it self-produced? Or is there not 
something in our material structure that is non-material 
—something that is in fact ourselves, and of which the 
body is merely the material mechanism through which 
that non-material something, from the very condition of 
its being, can alone hold communication with the mate- 
rial world. 

“This is the first question, surely, of overwhelming 
interest to every human being, that presents itself to the 
psychologist. For a scientific answer to it, he must con- 
sult—what ? Not his inner consciousness, not his hopes 
and desires, not his creeds, not dogmas, not opinions, 
not conjectures, but facts. * * * * * 

“If he should find, as perhaps he will, that this force 
js an intelligent force—that is to say, that it has a will 
and knowledge, and can not be commanded—to what 
conclusion will he thencome? * * * * 

“Intelligence can only proceed from some being that 
is intelligent—some personality, some entity—call it 
what you please,—and if this is found to be associated 
with the individual man, then the inevitable conclusion 
will be that man has in him, or associated with him, 
some being other than his material structure. 

“Tt is to that intelligent entity, whatever it be, if it 
be (which is the problem to be solved), that the name of 
soul or spirit has been given, but to which I prefer to 
give the name of psyche, as more accurate, because the 
former have been so employed that they both convey to 








the popular mind a conception somewhat different from 
that which is designed when the term is read in a scien- 
tific sense. 

“If the fact of the existence of a psyche be demon- 
strated scientifically, there will follow the scarcely less 
interesting question—whence is it ? what is it? what is 
its structure, its shape ? what are its faculties ? what has 
been its past, if it has had a past? what will be its future, 
if a future be in store for it ? 

‘* As I have said, the first business is to ascertain pre- 
cisely what are the facts, and then, by reflection and dis- 
cussion, to deduce from those facts the reasonable con- 
clusions to which they point. 

“But facts to be used as the basis of science are not 
to be hastily accepted. Science has a right to demand 
that their verity shall be established by evidence which, 
if not always amounting to positive demonstration, shall 
be such proof as the unbiased judgment may reasonably 
accept. But in all cases the evidence must be the best 
evidence procurable that the nature of the case will per- 
mit. It is an inflexible rule of our courts of law that the 
best evidence only shall be accepted, and that secondary 
evidence shall not be received when primary evidence 
can be had. It is a rule of reason and of common 
sense. In scientific investigation it is equally necessary 
to be observed, and I trust that by this Society no relaxa- 
tion of it will be permitted. Necessarily it will be call- 
ed upon to deal with many reports of alleged phenomena 
of rare occurrence and transcending common experience. 
It is scarcely necessary to remind the members that a 
higher degree of proof should be required in proportion 
to the strangeness of the phenomenon, and that strictest 
scrutiny must be made into the minutest details before the 
Society will be justified in placing it among its records 
of psychological facts. The sufficiency of the tests must 
be examined—the accuracy of the observations must be 
tried—and, above all, it must be ascertained if there 
were not other more conclusive tests that might have 
been applied—tests that would have exhibited the truth 
or the error beyond dispute—and the question must al- 
ways be put—If these were not tried, why not ? 


“‘ Having thus a firm basis of fact upon which to pro- 
ceed, discussions upon causes will properly follow, and 
these will involve questions of supreme importance, any 
one of which should suffice to attract to this Society 
every man who gives any thought to what he was, what 
he is, what he will be. Whence did I come? Where 
am I? Whither shall Igo? We stand between two 
Eternities—the Eternity of the Past and the Eternity of 
the Future. We have emerged from the one, and we 
are traveling into the other. Did we exist in that past 
Eternity? If so, where and how? What shall we be 
in the Eternity to come? What is soul? Whatis mat- 
ter? Is matter merely the incrustation of spirit—atomic 
structure aggregated into molecular structure on the sur- 
face, as it were, and passing continually from one to the 
other—as the atmosphere becomes visible in the form of 
a cloud when it comes in contact with a colder body? 
Or is it that the vast interspaces between the worlds, 
those regions void to our senses, in which those count- 
less worlds are but as grains of dust, are really thronged 
with life—possibly with intelligent life—which, not being 
of molecular structure, is imperceptible to our very lim- 
ited material senses? Can it be that the spacious firma- 
ment on high, and-even our atmosphere, is tenanted by 
races of beings whom we can not perceive with any 
sense, perhaps not our equals in intelligence, by whom 
some of the acts are done which undoubtedly are per- 
formed by no corporeal hands? Or is it, as some con- 
tend, that the agents are the disembodied spirits of men 
and women like ourselves, who have passed away from 
mortal life, but not from mortal interests and regards? 
Is there for us another existence when this has closed ? 
Where? In what conditions? Are we to preserve our 
individuality ? * * * * ® ° * 
These are a few of the profoundly interesting questions 
that present themselves in this single branch of psychol- 
ogy. * % % ee ee Oe 
To reap the full harvest of investigation there can not 
be too many explorers, and we invite all who take an in- 
terest in these questions to come and join us in the 
search. 

“The process by which we propose to conduct the 
exploration of this strange country will be, first, by the 
collection of facts, and secondly, by discussion upon 
their causes and consequences, Our primary endeavor 








will be to secure authenticated reports of all psychologi- 
cal phenomena, and to subject whatever is presented to 
our notice to the severest scrutiny, so as to ascertain, if 
possible, what claim it has to be received and registered 


as fact. We hope that, such being our avowed purpose, 
no person, however great his authority, will take offense 
if we subject him to the most severe cross-examination 
upon any asserted observations, seeing that we have no 
other desire nor design than to discover the very truth. 
When important occasions demand, we shall appoint 
committes of inquiry, to examine, and test, and report 
results. But as to opinions, and speculations based up- 
on the facts, we shall receive them from all quarters and 
on any side of any question, if only they be temperately 
advanced, 

“Should the growth of the Society in numbers per- 
mit, we contemplate the publication, not of a mass of 
essays, but of a periodical gathering of psychological 
facts collected from all parts of the world, being first 
duly authenticated, to be narrated without note or com- 
ment, so that science may possess what has long been 
wanted, a storehouse of facts to which psychologists 
every-where may refer for laying the foundation of any 
branch of their science, instead of indulging in the fasci- 
nating amusement of conjecture and surmise which 
hitherto has been the almost unavoidable practice, ow- 
ing to the absence of any reliable work in which the col- 
lected, authenticated facts were to be found. When per- 
mitted, the names of the reporting authorities will be 
given ; when this is objected to, the Society will investi- 
gate the authority, and guarantee that the facts have 
been duly authenticated to itself. Thus, limited strictly 
to the recording of phenomena, and wasting no space 
on mere disquisition, there can be no doubt that this 
publication, when the funds of the Society shall permit 
the enterprise, will be one of the most interesting and 
instructive, as well as most remarkable works that ever 
issued from the press. 

“That its researches may have the largest possible 
range, the ‘Psychological Society of Great Britain’ will 
welcome as honorary and corresponding members the 
psychologists of all other countries, who will be invited 
to send reports of psychological phenomena coming 
within their own observation, and to enrich its discus- 
sions with papers on themes properly within the province 
of the Society.” . 


VINELAND CHARACTERISTICS. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—Following your request, I 
herewith send you a sketch of Vineland. 


New Jersey. though settled by another nation- 
ality, must still be classed as a sort of Puritan 
State, its population at an early date being mixed 
with that element, at Newark at least. But in and 
about Salem in the west, the Quakers made early 
settlements, so that perhaps different and peculiar 
influences operated to affect the mass of the people 
in their final development. Jonathan Edwards and 
Princeton College with orthodox zeal on one hand, 
and heterodox Quakers on the other, were possibly 
the ruling influences in shaping the character of 
this State—I speak of the moral and social char- 
acter. 

Now Vineland as locally between these points is 
also between these influences. Whether from the 
quarters specified, or, as the aggregated evolution 
from all quarters, it is the place of all others on 
the continent, where these two influences are meet- 
ing face to face. At this place is zealous orthodoxy 
it. all its prominent Protestant features, working 
on with unabated fervor; while the natural out- 
growth of heterodox freedom of speech and 
thought has found its arena here ; and both, if not 
in hostile array, are in their spontaneous exercise 
and free activity. 

Altars here, as elsewhere, are dedicated by the 
willof the various sects toreligious service; and one 
—the largest, the most capacious of all—is de- 
voted to unrestricted speech, preaching or discus- 
sion ; to the worship of any God, or no God at all, 
according as one caprice or the other, prevails in 
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the mind, feeling, or spiritual “control” of any 
given speaker, orator, or seer. 

Thus it may be seen that this young, this grow- 
ing town is not only a prodigy in physical achieve- 
ment, but it carries in its bosom most wonderful 
spiritual, moral and intellectual qualities. A like 
number of inhabitants as to general intelligence 
will not be met at another place in America. These 
worldly or spiritual adventurers, seeking better 
conditions in their several aims, exhibit remarkable 
enterprise ; while the more staid and sober people 
are the conservative element, if we have any 
such among us. 

Sobriety, civility and general toleration are mani- 


fest on all hands. Never was there seen so little ; 


strife, or ill feeling among people in business com- 
petition. Merchants, lawyers, doctors, traders 
manufacturers, bankers, all mingle in friendly so- 
cial intercourse, and no aristocracy exists. Pro- 
fessors of many arts and sciences, authors, poets, 
lecturers and orators are among the various inhabi- 
tants of the place. 

An active ministry in the several orders, and a 
Catholic Church are features not to be overlooked ; 
especially as good order and the best of feeling of 
one toward the other seem to prevail. But as you 
will be most interested in the social status, or spir- 
itual development of this people, I will hereafter 
endeavor to give some indications of these aspects, 
All are human, and the spirit of the world is the 
prevailing anzmus; but general intelligence and 
progressive ideas tend to elevate the moral char- 
acter of our Vineland settlement. M. L. W. 
Vineland, N. F., May 25, 1875. 
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MONDAY, MAY 31,1 

In noticing an English translation of Ribot’s 
work on “Heredity,” lately published in London, 
the Galaxy remarks that, “like all writers on the 
subject, Ribot perceives the possibility of improv- 
ing the human race by proper selection of parents’; 
but like all others too, he can not imagine a way to 
bring it about.” 

It would be an astonishing thing that so many 
sound thinkers who hold good stirpicultural ideas 
should so fail in ingenuity when they approach the 
question of a practical application of the ideas, if 
it were not as plain as the nose on one’s face that 
they are afraid of injuring themselves by attacking 
the respectable old institution of monogamic mar- 
riage, which stands directly in the way of any 
progress in stirpiculture. Those who admit the 
possibility of improving the race by a proper se- 
lection of parents, but can not imagine a way to do 
it, should study the experience of the O. C., where 
the problem has already been solved. We can tell 
them how to do it. 


SCARLET FEVER. 





A® scarlet fever is prevalent in the neighbor- 
hood at this time, we judge that some practical 
hints on the subject will be of value. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that the con- 
tagion of this disease is most active after the fever 
has disappeared, and the disease has reached the 
stage of what is scientifically called desguamation, 
or, in common parlance, “the pealing off of the 
dead skin” —sometimes in large patches, but gen- 
erally in the form of branny scales. These little 
particles of dead skin contain the contagion in its 
strongest form ; and as the little patient has gener- 
ally recovered so as to be about when this desgua- 
mation is at its height, the disease is spread 





among its neighbors and playmates. Any person 
coming in contact with a child recovering from the 
disease, runs the risk of carrying away enough 
contagion to take the disease himself, or to 
communicate it to other children. A few mo- 
ments’ stay in a close room where this process of 
desquamation is going on is sometimes sufficient to 
produce the disease ; and close bodily contact even 
in the open air is equally dangerous. 


Our medical men say a child should be secluded 
from its mates or any one liable to the disease, 
until the skin has resumed its perfectly natural 
state. All clothing worn during sickness or con- 
valescence should either be burned or very thor- 
oughly disinfected. All rooms which have been 
exposed to the contagion should be emptied of 
their contents. Curtains and fixtures of cloth 
should be thoroughly disinfected, and the room 
exposed to the fumes of burning sulpher for several 
hours, or thoroughly purified with some of the 
more modern preparations of carbolic acid or 
chloralum. 

It is claimed by high authorities that by an un- 
remitting and intelligent use of disenfectants and 
confining the sick child to one or two attendants, 
that the disease—if taken in season—can be confined 
to one room of a house, and to one child in a fam- 
ily of several children. For this purpose the sick 
room should be the uppermost room of the house. 

The best preventives we can recommend are a 
wholesome diet, pure air and cleanliness, with 
cheerfulness, faith and good courage. 


COMMUNITY COUNTENANCES. 





VER since we began business as manufac- 
turers, a considerable number of our men have 
traveled quite extensively to sell our productions 
and make collections. They have been east, west, 
north and south ; and it has been our policy to fre- 


quently change them, so as not to keep any one 


abroad too long ata time. In this way it has often 
happened that some one of us would make a trip to 
various cities and towns in which his predecessors 
had worked up a trade, but where he himself was 
a total stranger; and it is a remarkable fact that 
these fresh agents have been frequently recognized as 
Community men by those who had never seen them 
before, without any other introduction than their 
personal presence. Remembering to have heard 
several of our salesmen relate such inciuents in past 
years, I lately fell to considering why it should be 
so, and in what our distinguishing characteristics 
consisted. I asked several who have traveled a 
great deal, to relate to me again any such incidents 
they might have in mind, hoping thus to get at the 
reason of such recognitions. H. W. Burnham 
wrote in reply as follows : 

“T have frequently had persons say to me when 
making business calls, that our Community men all 
looked alike. This similarity seemed to be in the 2ém- 
éus or manner, rather than in the physique, and I never 
knew any one attempt to explain it. One of the most 
striking instances I now remember, occurred in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in 1866. I called on a merchant there, who 
was quite well acquainted with several of our com- 
mercial men, but who was a total stranger to me. 
Before I had annvunced my name or my business, he re- 
marked that he thought I was from the O.C. This 
seemed very strange to me, and I asked him what made 
him think so. He said he did not know, but that he 
could tell a Community man as soon as he saw him.” 


H. G. Allen says: 


“The first time I visited Williamsport, Pa., I walked 
jnto a store and was immediately accosted thus: 

“*How do you do, Oneida Community ? 

“Very well;’ I said, ‘but how do you know that I am 
from the Oneida Community ?”” 

‘*He replied, ‘ There is a different air about you folks ; 
I can always tell you.’ 





“I could give a number of such instances, but thisisa 
fair sample. One man said he knew us by the quiet 
ways we had.” 


Mr. Olds writes in answer to my note: 


“I have been recognized as a Community man by 
persons outside who were strangers to me, but how 
many times I can not tell. When I have been surprised 
in that way, I have sometimes asked how they knew me 
as a Community man, and they would answer, perhaps, 
without being able to give the reason, ‘O I knew you 
were a Community man.’ I never found out how they 
could distinguish Community men from other men.” 

C. A. Burt writes : 

“T once entered a music store in Utica, when a 
gentleman whom I had never seen before stepped up to 
me, and, with a bow of recognition, said something 
about a piano for our Hall. I thought it possible that 
he mistook me for some one else, but presently he asked 
me about our Silk- and Trap-Factories, which showed 
plainly that he knew where I was from. Then I asked 
him if he would do me a favor. ‘Certainly,’ he said. 
‘ Will you please tell me’ said I, ‘how you knew I was 
from the Community ?” 

“* Why, really,’ said he, ‘I do not know how I did 
know it. I never saw you before, but you Community 
people have a certain resemblance or similarity of 
manner which I recognize at once.’” 


It appears from the above that the men who 
claim the power to identify our members at sight, 
are not able themselves to give a satisfactory reason 
for it. It can not be owing to any peculiarity of 
costume ; for, although our women wear the short 
dress and pantalettes, the men wear clothes made 
according to the mode, by a good tailor. Neither 
can it be owing to a similarity of features or form ; 
for the individuals I have mentioned no more re- 
semble each other in these particulars than do any 
strangers chosen hap-hazard. It is, therefore, most 
probably because of some peculiarity of expression, 
manner, or personal magnetism; and if so, it will 
be interesting to know exactly what it is, because 
these are the very things which are most readily 
modified by the manner of life and the spirit of the 
individual. If these qualities, in our men, are 
wholesome, and such as inspire confidence, it is a 
strong argument in favor of the school in which we 
live ; and wice versa. 


When these outsiders say we all look alike, they 
must refer to the expression of our faces, for our 


features offer no unusual similarity that I can dis- . 


cover. And if the expression is similar it is un- 
doubtedly due to certain qualities of character bred 
among us. The absence of tobacco-stains and 
odors might be offered as a partial explanation, but 
this is not sufficient. Many besides ourselves ab- 
jure tobacco. I suspect the resemblance we bear 
to each other is largely due to the effect of our 
system of criticism of character. We criticise our- 
selves and criticise each other, striving continually 
to conform our wishes and habits to those of others 
so as to live in complete harmony. In the course 
of time this must have a greater effect on what I 
may call our personal presence, and especially on 
our countenances, than we are ourselves aware of. 
It gives us a modest estimate of ourselves as indi- 
viduals, and disciplines and subjects the passions 
so that they can not stamp their marks too broadly 
on the face. 


I offer this as a suggestion only. If any one has 
a better explanation of the facts, pray let us have 
it. If itis possible to live so pure a life that our 
very countenances shall advertise it, that ought to 
encourage every one. We shall be glad to be rec- 
ognized anywhere in that way. F. W. S. 


The object of idolatry may be offensive as well 
as pleasant; your god may be a being you very 
much dislike, as well as an attractive one. The 
truth is, any thing that takes up your mind and at- 
tention beyond what it should, is an idol. \f your 
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private experience, your faults and trials, or evil in 
others, demands more notice than is due you must 
refuse to become an idolator. Set the Lord always 
before your face—give him attention, and let him 
direct attention to other things as they deserve. 
On the other hand, you must refuse Zo de an idol, 
that is, an object of more attention than you de- 
serve. Our true. place is, not to be objects of at- 
tention, but givers of attention to the spirit of 
truth. One who suffers himself to be an idol, will 
lose the faculty of giving attention.— Home- Talk. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





ORIGIN OF THE FEVER AND AGUE AT W. C. 


DEAR CIRCULAR :—I have told you about some 
of our plans for treating fever and ague with the 
Turkish Bath, but your readers will naturally wish 
to know something of our experience in resisting 
the disease, in the past, before we knew any thing 
about the efficacy of this peculiar bath. I will 
therefore, before reporting on cases that we have 
treated more recently, give you some general ac- 
count of the attacks of the ague upon us in years 
past, trusting that the few details of personal ex- 
periences which I may find among journals and 
private notes of that period, may not be without 
interest to others, as they have been edifying to 
ourselves. 

I said in a former letter that the fever and ague 
made its appearance among us the year before we 
began building our dam across the Quinnipiac 
river; but upon a closer investigation I find that it 
was two years before the dam was completed that 
we had the first attacks. Our first cases of ague in 
this family were in 1870. It was in 1871 that we 
began getting the material together for building, 
but the dam was not completed till 1872. 

G. W. N. died in 1870 as will be seen by the 
following extract from his obituary published in the 
. CIRCULAR of that year: 

“Mr. George W. Noyes, son of Hon. John 
Noyes of Putney, Vt.. and brother of Mr. John 
H. Noyes founder of the Oneida and Wallingford 
Communities, died at the Wallingford Community, 
July 23. A post mortem examination discovered 
his case to be an enlargement of the spleen, in- 
duced, it is supposed, by an attack of fever and 
ague in the spring.” We can not tell with cer- 
tainty when the fever and ague symptoms com- 
menced in G. W. N.’s case, so I will confine myself 
to cases that I find recorded as more distinctly 
marked. 

In our Wallingford journals of 1870, there is fre- 
quent mention of the exceeding dryness of the 
season; wells drying up; springs failing ; reser- 
voirs low; etc. The journals of September and 
October, 1870, report “‘we are greatly in need of 
rain; the roads and walks are extremely dusty; 
the meadows are as brown as in late autumn, and 
the grass crumples under your tread like dried 
hay.” * * * “Several of the family are afflic- 
ted with colds or a sort of influenza; there are 
some signs of the fever and ague. D. A. has 
quite a fever alternating with chills.” * * * 
“Mr. I. has had a regular shaking turn, followed 
by fever.” * * * “Little Harry has been hav- 
ing fever every other day.” * * * “Two of 
our hired men are disabled by fever and ague.” 
* #* # People all around us are afflicted with 
fever and ague ; our own invalids are on the gain.” 
* * * “Forty cases of fever and ague are re- 
ported at Hanover, and to prevent the spread of 
the malaria the inhabitants propose to stop their 
factories for a week and allow the pond to fill up.” 
* * #* “Water is very scarce at New Haven; 
the Fair Haven Water Co., have given notice to 
the city that they can supply no more water for the 
present.” * * * “There is so much sickness 





about, that our farmer finds it difficult to hire any 
help.” 

We have no theories about this disease, other 
than that it is caused by evil spirits, but we shall 
be glad to know as much as may be learned about 
the peculiar conditions, physical and spiritual, that 
these spirits find it the easiest to work in, and in 
this connection, we find a coincidence in the above 
extracts from our journals, that may be of some 
help to us. It is, at least, interesting to notice that 
the fever and ague made its first appearance in our 
family during a time of unprecedented drought. I 
am not well versed in the experience of our neigh- 
bors at that time, but, from all I can learn, this was 
not considered a malarious district till after 1870. 
Sporadic cases.of intermitting and other fevers 
had been found in low and swampy places, but 
these could not stamp the general character of the 
climate. 

The first recognized case of fever and ague that 
appeared in our family, after a residence here of 
more than twenty years, was that of D. A.; he 
was attacked with intermittent fever on or about 
the roth of September, 1870; this lasted ten days 
and then turned to fever and ague, which lasted 
over ten weeks, and returned the following year. 
He says that he still feels the effects of it, but 
whether these effects are from the ague or from the 
medicines, wormwood, quinine, etc., we have no 
means of knowing. 

From 1870 to the present time, our patients in 
ague and intermittent fevers, which we attribute to 
the same causes, have been numerous. We have 
had on our sick list since that time, of those so at- 
tacked, thirty-three men, thirty women and six 
children. Of these, thirteen men, sixteen women 
and one child have had relapses; so that since 
September 1870 we have had ninety-five cases of 
fever and ague in our family. The reason that so 
few children are found among the number, is that 
we have kept the children as much as possible at 
O. C.; our working force of adults has been kept 
good by relays from our Oneida family. 

So much sickness has been a serious impediment 
to our business, but all who have suffered have 
laid to heart some valuable lessons. I know of no 
one of them who does not feel thankful for an ex- 
perience which has drawn them nearer to God, 
the sure results, we find, of every earnest wrestling 
against disease. 

We look upon our past experience as “ blessings 
in disguise”; what we have lost in business we 
have more than gained in other ways; we realize 
that all things work together for good to those that 
love God. We are thankful for what we have suf- 
fered, but the orders are now to face about and at- 
tack the enemy. Our weapons are Faith and the 
Turkish Bath. A. &. 

W. C., May 26, 1875. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


THE farmers are planting thirty acres of sweet 
corn ; twenty acres where the maple grove stood 
and ten acres in the east meadow. 


Mr, THAYER has 18,837 potted tomato plants, 
most of which are in bud and blossom: besides 
20,000 that are transplanted in the forcing-house. 


THE cattle were turned out to pasture for the 
first time this year, on May 21st. 
THE Danbury News is responsible for this: 


“The Oneida Communists, who believe the world 
is over-populated, offered a prize for the best brass 
band. The contest to take place during the Cen- 
tennial Exposition.” 


What an invention this is! It is not half so 





O.C. If all stories made entirely out of “whole 
cloth” were as harmless as this one, who could 
complain ? 

SIXTEEN years ago, at one of our annual celebra- 
tions, when a part of the family were obliged to be 
seated at the second table, because of the limited 
size of the dining room—one of the toasts given 
(by a lady) was : 

“The New House, and a new Dining-Room in 
which all the family can be seated at once.” 

The fulfillment of this desire has been a long, 
long time on the way, but we are at present in the 
enjoyment of the two objects named above, though 
they did not come together. It was a dozen years 
after the house was built, before we had a dining- 
room of commodious size. But however late, we 
are none the less thankful. 


A FORTNIGHT ago the landscape “ near and far ”’ 
presented a bleak and cheerless appearance. With- 
ina week the face of nature has become trans- 
formed ; trees have unfolded their leaves ; fruit-trees 
are in bloom; once more lawn, meadow, hill and 
valley are clad in loveliest green. The distant 
woods are invitingly cool to ramblers. Lilac and 
flowering currant fill the air with their fragrance ; 
the weather is of summer temperature, and 

“* Invites them forth to labor in the sun.”” 

Every morning before and after breakfast Mr. 
Herrick leads a merry troup of juveniles across the 
road to a patch of ground where they have a “little 
land” which they keep “well tilled,” and from 
which they expect to raise vegetables of wonderful 
size and quality! Never were there a more eager 
and sanguine company of farmers than these. 

The florists improve this fine weather to encour- 
age the flowers which have thus far been rather 
backward, but are now beginning to show their 
colors. 

The lawn and grounds near the house are dotted 
with little folks—clad in white, buff, blue, pink and 
red—who are full of life, and make a picture as 
varied as a kaleidoscope, as they scamper from one 
place to another. 


Mr. CHARLES. W. Felt of Ayer, Mass., visited 
us for a few days Jast week, as a student of social- 
ism. He is known in railroad circles as the author 
of a series of pamphlets connected with railway 
travel. He is known among printers as the inven- 
tor of a type-setting machine. Mr. F. favored us 
with extracts from a letter which he has written 
criticising Messrs. Dixon and Nordhoff for some 
of the views which they have taken and circulated 
through their books. From his own observations 
of the Shakers and of Oneida Communists, Mr. 
Felt has arrived at rather different conclusions 
from the authors either of “New America” or of 
“Communistic Societies of the United States.” 
We hope that Mr. Felt will continue his study of 
this important subject, and give the influence of his 
pen to the dissemination of true ideas, based on his 
own observation. 


A FEW evenings ago a considerable part of the 
meeting hour was spent in a ludicrous conversation 
about our caged eagle. The fact is that this majes- 
tic prisoner has seemed more wild and restive this 
spring—were such a thing possible—than he did a 
year ago. He is evidently very far from feeling re- 
conciled to his circumstances, for all through the 
day he may be heard beating his wings against the 
wire netting of his cage, apparently with the hope 
to escape from his confinement. 

This is of course very distressing to hear and 
most of all to witness, and finally led to quite an 
earnest appeal on the part of a large majority of 
very humane individuals of the family, in behalf of 
the poor captive. These persons propounded the 
query whether it would not be an act of mercy to 


bad though, as most scandal circulating about the | give the eagle his liberty? However much we might 
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admire the majesty of the bird, there was certainly 
no satisfaction in witnessing his torment. After 
various remarks pro and con, a vote was taken 
which was almost unanimously in favor of giving 
him his liberty. We say almost, because one dis- 
senting voice was heard. The “naturalist” voted 
against the plan. 

However as the “ayes” had it, it was proposed 
that the next morning at 10 o’clock, the family 
should assemble on the lawn to see the eagle “set 
at liberty.” 

Promptly at 10 o’clock, the next day, a gay as- 
sembly gathered in front of the eagle cage, awaiting 
the promised event. Conjecture was busy, in res- 
pect to the behavior of the bird; asto whether he 
would proceed at once on his journey toward Jop- 
pa, or whether he would try his wings on shorter 
distances, before starting for his home at the Lake. 

But the throng were doomed to disappointment. 
Just as the time arrived when all were expecting to 
see the cage opened, it was announced that the bird 
could not be liberated! “Why?” was eagerly 
asked. 

Simply because the “naturalist” and “taxider- 
mist” who are really most interested in the mat- 
ter, brought in an “ objection.” 

Their objection being well-founded, the eagle will 
tarry with us awhile longer, and then be disposed 
of in a manner more comformable to science. 

It is said that the eagle seems more contented 
since his case came up for discussion. 


MOVING. 

To home in general, and my home in particular 
I cling with great tenacity. It suits me exactly to 
get into a snug little room, furnish it to my taste 
and convenience, and call it mine. I very soon 
“learn to look with lover’s eyes” on every thing 
which pertains to it. Each nook and corner be- 
come endeared to me, and of my own accord I 
would not exchange it for a palace. 

But such is fate, that I of all mortals, am 
doomed to 

FREQUENT CHANGES. 

Once in my life I chanced to abide three years 
in a place; since that time—now fifteen years—I 
have rarely stayed six months in the same locali- 
ty. One year I moved eight times, each time with 
a secret pang at my heart. Long experience in 
this line of things has schooled me to fortitude, so 
that now when these transitions are necessary I 
can behave with Christian grace. The general 


CONFUSION INCIDENT TO MOVING 
is something wonderful; but the good nature of 
every One you meet compensates in a slight de- 
gree for the disagreeable sensation of having your 
sense of locality so completely overturned. 


I have but few possessions compared with many 
of my neighbors; yet every time I move, I am 
overwhelmed with the amount of bundles and 
budgets which have accumulated, and which seem 
to be in the way without being of any earthly use, 
One would suppose with the frequency of my mu- 
tations, I would rid myself of all unnecessary 
property. But such has not been the case—I al- 
ways have piles of luggage in spite of periodi- 
cal contributions to the rag-bag, and my yearly 
“holocaust.” Where all the pelf comes from will 
remain a conundrum for future ages. Moving- 
day, alone, reveals the fact of my superabundance, 
When these things are packed away in orderly style 
in my bedroom, I seem to have enough of every 
thing, and ”o more / 

And here I would remark, that all women have 
an astonishing faculty for “‘saving things for future 
use.” These articles they hoard with miserly care, 
putting them in some obscure corner, or in the 
bottom of a chest, and fancy they are achieving some 
great saving, though the articles lie ever so idle for 
years, and finally are forgotten and become entirely 





useless. This mistaken economy has led to the 
cares and anxieties of many a housewife. Now if 
we women as a class could divest ourselves of this 
false notion of saving—there would certainly be one 
great good accomplished, wv7zz., economy of space. 
I dare say the world in general would be quite as 
indebted to us, as they are now.—Last fall I 
MOVED TO THE TONTINE, 

a building standing a few rods west of the main 
dwelling. Here I became the occupant of a very 
cozy apartment. Conveniently situated opposite 
the general sitting-room and adjoining the bath- 
room, I found every thing very much to my liking, 
Besides, here were many pleasant neighbors with 
whom I was thrown in daily contact, and for whom 
I felt a growing attachment. Thus I passed the 
winter. 

When spring opened, I began flattering myself 
that I had at length found a 

“CERTAIN ABIDING PLACE,” 

and should live on undisturbed for many a day and 
year. So I fitted a handsome ingrain carpet to the 
floor, swept and garnished the room, and leaned 
back in my chair with a feeling of satisfaction, 
pronouncing it all “very good,” and said to myself, 
“How nice this is. Such a dear little room to 
come to for quiet and reflection. Here I will read 
and study and write for a long time to come.” 

But scarcely a week had flown, when a member 
of the moving committee came to me with a most 
winning smile, and in sweet, persuasive accents, 

ASKED ME TO EXCHANGE ROOMS 
with Sarah Somers. My first impulse was to re- 
fuse point blank—but my interceder went on to say 
that Sarah had lamed herself, and her present 
place of habitation in the Mansard attic was 
ill-suited to one in that condition; gently insinu- 
ating that I, young and strong, would hardly 
notice the distance. For a moment 
1 WAVERED— 
my little room seemed very dear to me: it had be- 
come my studio; my writing-room; my tabernacle 
—my sanctum sanctorum. In it I had passed 
many profitable hours, and I shrank from the 
thought of giving it up; on the other hand, Sarah 
was poorly, and must have a change—I would 
be generous. Therefore 
I DECIDED TO GO. 

* * * * * * * 

Sarah and I spent the next Saturday forenoon in 
moving. It took four men and a boy to help us 
make the transfer; for of personal effects and 
paraphernalia, each of us had a fair share, and 
there were three flights of stairs between the two 
stations. Sarah—who is a florist—had plants and 
boxes without number; and I had music and music 
boxes, and books and papers. Both together made 
a ludicrous show of trumpery, as we passed through 
halls and corridors. 

* * * * * * * 

I am now 

SEATED IN MY NEW ROOM, 
which is three stories above ground, light and airy. 
A large double window commands a fine view of 
the eastern Jandscape, and the wide window-seat 
invites me to take my station were I can view all 
that passes in the road beneath. I already begin 
to like this room, and I may as well confess that 
in some respects it is a prettier one than the other. 

Then I have a new set of neighbors, all of whom 
are sociable, and make me welcome. 

It is not likely I shall become a fixture here, 
but while I stay I mean to make it a 

GOOD HOME; 
for I have learned that with such a purpose any 
room is delightful. A thankful spirit is a well- 
spring of perpetual joy, wherever we are. So that 
after all, a room is not of so much importance to 
one’s enjoyment, as the kind of aura, or good spirit 
with which it is filled. GITANO. 





OnE of the little boys who used to go out to 
shovel in the dirt with Mr. Bradley last summer, is 
jubilant over a letter he has just received from him, 
and says “ Wont you please print it?” So here it 
is: 

W. C., May 16, 1875. 

DEAR LITTLE Pip :—I am going to wrjte you a 
letter. First, you must let me ask you some ques- 
tions. Do you go outdoors to work with Mr. Her- 
rick? or do you shovel up the wheelbarrow loads of 
dirt for Mr. Hunter as you and Richard, Dorr, 
Felix, Ruddy and Humphrey—and I don’t remem- 
ber how many other little men—did for me, when I 
was clearing up the long, long walks? 


I want you should keep me informed all about 
things at Oneida, for you know I expect to come 
back again some time to live there, and when I do I 
shall want you little boys for my “ hired men,” and 
then we will do lots of work, wont we? 


I went the other day, way off on the cars fifty 
miles, to get some money a man owed the Commu- 
nity, $200.00. It was at a place over the mountains 
west and south from W.C., called Birmingham. 
Two big rivers come together just at the lower end 
of the town. Their names are called “ Naugatuck” 
and ‘* Housatonic””—Indian names. That is, they 
were named by the Indians more than three hun- 
dred years ago, before any white folks lived in this 
country. 


The railroad runs over trestles like the one at 
O. C., only none are quite so high, but some are 
longer than that one. Great cuts are made through 
the mountains, in some places so deep that you 
could not see the top of the rock on either side 
without getting out of the cars. Through these 
deep gorges the cars went banging along at a fear- 
ful speed, though the engineers are told they must 
proceed with great caution. After getting out of 
the cars, on one side of the village, I started to 
find the man who was to give me the money. I 
had to go through the town and cross one river to 
his factory on the other side of the town. It was 
more than half as far as to go over to Willow-Place 
factory. But close by the depot there was a great 
big factory two or three times as big as the Silk- 
and -Trap-factory. There were about a dozen great 
chimneys protruding through the roof of this great 
building, something like that chimney at the boiler- 
room. Well, the first thing I saw was a fire blaz- 
ing out of the top of most of those chimneys. 
Then | went round to the front side of the factory, 
wondering what so many fires could mean, for I 
had never seen any thing like them before. Just as 
I came along by the side of the shop where I could 
see into the large room, a great red snake ran 
across the floor, and then another, and another. 
Then I saw a man take hold of one’s tail and put 
it into a little machine, when away it went off. 
toward the other side of the room, and instantly 
another followed. Then a second man took hold of 
the heads of these red snakes and put them into a 
machine and away they went, one after another to 
the place where I first saw them. Thus they were 
going all across one side of that great iectany. 
After a few minutes I saw what it all meant. The 
great factory was a wire-mill. Two men attended 
to the great big fires. In these fires old iron is 
melted up; then it runs off into little ditches madc 
in sand, making bars of iron about one inch in di- 
ameter—I should think—but they might be larger, 
and they were five or six feet long. One end of 
them was as big as a man could lift. The man put 
the end of each wire into some rollers and through it 
went. ‘Then aman on the other side put an end 
into another roller, and back it went, all the time 
the iron was almost white hot. Every time the iron 
went through the rollers they squeezed it and made 
it smaller and longer until it was fifty feet long or 
more. As it got out, twelve feet long, it began to 
wiggle likea snake, making a mark like this ~~~ 
only much longer. There is a whole lot of men 
who stand along by the different rollers, who catch 
the snakes by the head or tail and put them into 
the rollers and keep them going until they get 
them rolled down to any size they may wish. 


The floor of the mill is made of the ground just 
like the children’s croquet ground only it is ever and 
ever so much bigger. So you see these great red- 
hot snakes can not burn the floor. You won’t get 
tired of reading my story will you because it is so 
long? I couldn’t very well tell it to you without a 
great many words, because you know I am not an 
editor. I suppose if the editor were to fix this 
letter for you to read, she would squeeze it just as 
those big rollers squeeze the hot irons, with this 
difference ; instead of making my letter smaller 
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and longer, she would make it smaller and shorter. 
If any of my words are too big for you, they are 
not for your mother, so you must ask her to roll 
them down to your capacity of understanding. 
With ever so much love to you, I expect to always 
be your brother. L. H. BRADLEY. 





WALLINGFORD. 


On hearing a report of “ Baldwin’s expose of 
Spiritualism ” as seen by some of our people, Mr. 
N. remarked : 

“Tt would seem from the accounts given of Bald- 
win, that there is actually a class of spirits in the 
other world that are engaged in proving Spiritual- 
ism a humbug; that is, in proving that they them- 
selves and the world that they are in are humbugs. 
The judgment that is coming on Spiritualists will 
go back of the frauds that are so manifest among 
them, to the mofzves that control their whole move- 
ment, viz.: the love of money on the part of ihe 
mediums and managers, and ¢he love of natural re- 
lations on the part of those who are the dupes of 
frauds. These motives are themselves essentially 
illusive and fraudulent, and can never fail to breed 
illusions and frauds.” 


Sunday, May 23—The mercury at 94° in the 
shade at one o’clock to-day. Cherry-trees, pear- 
trees, and apple-trees in blossom; worm’s nests 
abundant on the same; Mr. Nash and hired help 
trying to exterminate them. 





A CHAPTER ON POTATOES. 


T is rare fun to raise seedling potatoes from the 
balls. It does not cost much either. You can 
sow the seed in a shallow box—with earth in it— 
early in March if you choose, keeping the young 
plants in a window. 

When I came to set out my box of young plants 
last year (of which there were several hundred ) the 
precocious little upstarts already had new potatoes 
on them, though they were no more than two inches 
high. 

The potato plant evidently has an extraordinary 
development of philoprogenitiveness as is manifest 
by its precocious tendency. They seem like little 
girls that love dolls. It is so funny in the fall 
when the frost has nipped the tops of the still 
diminutive plant, to pull it up and find little pota- 
toes attached—from the size of a walnut down— 
they make such a pretty imitation of their parents. 

You can judge the first year of a new-born vari- 
ety what a great many of its characteristics will 
be; whether prolific or otherwise; or whether 
round, smooth, long or flat. 

Although seedling potatoes have a very strong 
family spirit and likeness, there are a great many 
marks of individual genius and originality among 
them. I have sown thousands of seeds from the 
white Peach-blow. In most cases I can tracea 
strong family likeness, and yet there is an aston- 
ishing variety among them. 

The original Peach-blow was of a red color, 
hardy in character, and full of life and vigor. The 
white seedling from that potato is evidently a great 
refinement on the original stock. 

It is curious to notice what a mingling of the 
qualities of the parents and grand-parents there is 
in the generation that I am nursing along. In ref- 
erence to color there are all possible variations 
conceivable between red and white. First I find 
a tremendous red potato that must have taken after 
one of its brobdignagian, antediluvian ancestors ; 
long, large and rough, with sunken eyes, red veins 
in its rather short, stems and leaves, with abundant 
and stocky tops and nearly as red inside the tuber 
asa beet. At any rate it deats all for deep color. 
According to my estimate of the dozen hills which 
I obtained from a single tuber, it yielded at the 
rate of six hundred bushels to the acre. But it 
shows a good deal of willfulness and hardness: of 





heart. I undertook to have some moderate-sized 
specimens boiled and served up to me, and accord- 
ingly delivered them to the cook. He put them in 
the steamer with the rest and I waited with all 
impatience for the waiter to bring them on so that 
I could have the first taste. But they were not 
forthcoming and I missed them that day. Upon 
investigating I discovered that the obstinate veget- 
able would not get done in the same time that it 
took the others to cook. So I tried again, and had 
some put in earlier. After cooking in the hot 
steam more than twice as long as its neighbors, it 
finally yielded. Come to open it, its intensely pink 
color did not seem to me to be exactly the pink of 
perfection in a potato, though I have tasted worse 
potatoes than that was; and the texture was not 
bad. 

On the whole, I can not recommend that potato 
to poor folks, for notwithstanding it is an enormous 
yielder it will cost so much for fuel to cook it, that 
the economy of raising it is not yet proved. 

This is as much as | can afford to write to-night, 
and if any of my readers want to hear any more 
about potatoes they will probably find it in chapter 
second. H. J. S. 


CALIFORNIA. 





A member of the O. C., lately received the following 
interesting letter from his brother in California : 
, Cal., April 22, 1875. 
My DEAR BROTHER :—Yours is just received— 





glad to hear you are so well and are so full of. 


cheer and hope, though you are treading hard on 
the heels of “three-score.” I can pretty nearly 
adopt your language in a personal description. [ 
am in heart one of the youngest men in town—ever 
full of hope and cheer, and taking as lively an in- 
terest in current events as I should if only twenty- 
five or thirty. Thus for example, I have this year 
set out the following list of trees on my place: 
five hundred apple trees, including a very large 
variety, having proved by experiment that this 
climate will produce apples profusely and of excel- 
lent keeping qualities. Thus I have now before me 
white Winter Pearmains, in good keeping order 
from my own raising. I have also’set out this 
spring fifty almonds; fifty pear trees; one 
hundred apricots; one hundred English wal- 
nuts; fifty figs ; fifty plum and prune trees ; twenty 
peach and nectarines; one hundred grape cut- 
tings, and have the ground prepared for sixty 
orange trees that I expect to set; besides pepper 
trees, hartrolion, cypress, flowers and_ shrubs. 
This don’t look very much like the picture of a 
man three-score, usually given; but I am really 
there, or shall be on the 5th of June next. 


It is very doubtful whether I ever again visit the 
States east of the mountains. But when the Great 
Southern Pacific railroad is built and runs by my 
door (as it surely will), I may make the journey, 
and perhaps with you, visit old Wallingford and 
Cheshire again. But more likely we shall next 
meet by the banks of the river Jordan described in 
the Revelation of Patmos. How delightful a thing 
it is that we both of us holda title claim toa home in 
a land where no “climatic objection” can be dis- 
cerned even by the most fastidious critic! There 
are climatic objections to this climate as you sug- 
gest, yet they seem to me to be fewer than are 
found in any land I ever visited. You know! love 
with enthusiasm, whatever I do love. It is my na- 
ture to be positive on one side or the other of all 
questions that demand an answer. So on this 
California question I am for the west side of the 
Rocky mountains. I believe that in ten years it 
will be well nigh universally admitted that as a de- 
sirable place in which to live, and in regard to cli- 
mate, California stands far in advance of Italy. 

You speak of the driving March storm and 





drifting snow on the day you wrote. Well, here it 
was as fine a day as you ever saw in your climate in 
the middle of May. By my window on that March 
day and brushing against the panes of glass, were 
branches of a flowering tree called the Royal Mal- 
va; its large, beautiful flowers were in full glory 
within reach of the chair where | nowsit. I will 
inclose one, and wish I could one of the great, 
beautiful green leaves of the tree ; but perhaps the 
flower will give you some idea of what it is here. 
Imagine a tree covering like a huge globe, one rod 
in diameter and tull of flowers like that I send, the 
year round. So, too, the figs now nearly one-half 
grown, first crop; lemons and oranges are ripe 
and ripening ; apple trees, and pear and peach 
and plum and apricot, étc., etc., are in full bloom, 
or, like the almond, past it. 

We have not had frost enough to kill a tomato 
vine during the year. A neighbor has tomato 
vines three years oldas large around as your arm, 
and that now bear tons of large tomatoes, 
which will weigh often half a pound each. The 
peculiarity of this part of California is this: its 
evenness of temperature. Mercury at my place 
never at the freezing point and never above go°. 
So we can raise any thing we wish—nearly from 
the tropics to the poles, as our long list of cereals 
and grapes and fruits and vegetables, show. I will 
mention one thing more; that is, we never irrigate 
here in Ventura Co., except for a perpetual garden 
—for orange trees and sometimes for trees when 
first set and to start them off the first year. The 
air is so moist I have raised splendid crops of corn 
without a drop of water from irrigation or from 
rain falling on the field, from the time it was planted 
and six weeks before, till it was safely gathered in 
the crib. Sometimes smaller grain late sown, per- 
ishes for want of rain. My fruit-trees started off 
and did finely for five years betore they had their 
first irrigation. My belief is that your severe 
winters will make sad raids upon your fruit-growers 
in the East, and that the mission of this State will 
be to turnish fruit, green and dried, for the Eastern 
States and perhaps for other parts of the world. 
As we can grow such a vast variety and in such 
acknowledged perfection, our attention will be 
turned more and more to this branch of industry 
and we shall yet make California the Great World’s 
Orchard ; her Hesperian Garden—where more 
than fabled apples will grow. For fruit trees we 
need little regularity in rainfall ; the roots strike so 
deep, and what they do want can be easily sup- 
plied by irrigating ditches. 

On the whole, my brother, I am of opinion that 
California by means of her vast mines of gold, 
silver and quicksilver; her immense area of wheat 
lands by which she now sends to Europe as much 
grain as all the other States together; by her vast 
forests of fir, pine, red-wood and other trees; by 
her capacity for raising the world’s fruits; by 
her vast Pacific commerce; and by the blessing 
and “ good will of Him that dwelt in the bush;” 
will yet become the very first State in the whole 
Union / 

This will seem extravagant to you. But not to 
us who have seen the marvelous developments 
since 1850. San Francisco, then a town of canvas 
tents—now having a population of 200,000 souls, 
and one of the world’s great money centers,—the 
great and exhaustless bank to which even New- 
York looks so anxiously for help when the stock- 
gamblers of the East make a “corner” in gold, in 
Wall-st. If such is the growth and power acquired 
in twenty-five years, what will be the position of 
this State when even twenty-five years more are 
reached. Besides these things, our climate is so 
healthy, we have such cool nights (never a hot one) ; 
such bright and breezy days ; such beauty of earth 
and sky; such invitations from nature to go out 
every day and breathe the pure air and delve in 
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mother earth—that multitudes will come here to 
enjoy these things and help to swell the numbers 
of our population. 

But now I will stop right here and take another 
tack. You want me to tell you “of the climatic 
objections and other, if any, to life in this State.” 
Well, I’ll do the best I can and be true to facts. 

1. Only about a/f our seasons in Southern Cali- 
fornia have as much rain as is needed on large farms 
where they wish to keep on sowing and planting, 
say four months. In this, corn, the last sown grain, 
don’t amount to much half the time. In the north- 
ern part they often have short crops, from dry north 
winds, but usually have abundant rains. On the 
whole, I think I have raised more grain than I 
could in any State I know of with the same labor. 

2. We are subject to an occasional north-easter, 
lasting sometimes during the daylight three days 
in succession; it is very dry and carries along clouds 
of dust. It is not very strong, only drying and 
dusty; about twenty days of these north-easters 
during the year. 

3. We have considerable dust during the latter 
part of the dry season, but it is not one-quarter as 
bad as I should imagine had I never tried it. 

4. Fleas abound here, and dirty people are made 
often to bestir themselves and clear up their premi- 
ses and persons. There is a flea-powder here 
which sprinkled in our clothes or beds, very effectu- 
ally stupefies them and renders them powerless to 
do evil. 

5. There is a strong temptation here to lay out 
our plans of labor so largely that we have no time 
to visit or read or rest. Thus the farmer says, “1 
can with my single team sow grain from December 
to March, and plant corn or trees through March 
and April, and beans through May, and so he gets 
in vast spaces of crops. Or in his fruit garden, 
finding he can here raise every tree bearing fruit 
for food or pleasant to the eye, keeps putting out 
until his kitchen garden becomes a forest which 
wants three rivers to water it, viz., ‘ Hiddekel, 
Tigris and Euphrates ! ” 

c= © ® Well, I can not think of any 
thing else peculiar to this climate worth mention- 
ing as an objection to it. Some of your small pests 
we have not, such as rats, musquitoes, thunder and 
lightning, tornadoes, ague and fever, chilblains, 
etc., etc., etc. 

I must end this rambling cruise in California 
waters, take in sail and turn my prow to the shore, 
All well and send love. Can’t you afford to visit us 
and see these things with your own eyes? We 
stretch forth our hands to greet you. As ever, your 
affectionate brother, SHERLOCK. 


THE NEWS. 





The Erie railroad has at last become so hopelessly 
insolvent that a Receiver has been appointed, and for the 
present at least, the system of financial depletion which 
has so long clung to this great property, is put in tempo- 
rary check. The late president, the Hon. H. P. Jewett, 
has been appointed Receiver. 

Prince Kita Shira Kawa, a near relation of the Mi- 
kado of Japan is about to enter the Prussian army for a 
short period in order to acquaint himself with its disci- 
pline. He will be attached to one of the regiments of 
foot-guards. 


The reorganization of the New York & Oswego Mid- 
land railroad seems to promise success. The new 
bonds are being taken at the rate of some $60,000 per 
day, and the plan thus far has been received with much 
more favor by the contending interests than was antici- 
pated. A new time-table will soon be issued, and a 
daily express, between Oneida and Middletown, is 
promised within a short time. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. has been trying 
to raise $5,000,000, and failed. Nobody seems inclined 
to invest money in a company which offers nothing 
better for a security than a lot of telegraph-poles, 





wires, chemicals and an exceedingly ugly building 
just completed at an enormous expense. The high 
charges and general attitude of the company toward 
the public, have not promoted good feelings toward the 
company on the part of its patrons, and the general 
feeling seems to be one of quiet satisfaction that “ the 
shoe pinches a little on the other foot.” 


The municipal government of Vienna recently adopt- 
ed an ingenious method of filling the depleted coffers of 
the Treasury, and at the same time getting the census 
taken. It appears that a law of the city says that who- 
ever neglects to inform the police of his presence in the 
city shall be amenable to the fine of five gulden. It has 
not been enforced for years until lately it was exhumed 
from musty archives as a financial stratagem. The cen- 
sus was taken and thousands of persons were compelled 
to pay their five gulden fine. The result was a snug lit- 
tle sum for the Treasury, and the knowledge that the 
population of Vienna was 1,001,999; just 170,000 more 
than Berlin. 

John C. Breckenridge died on Monday (17), at his home 
in Lexington, Ky. He was one of the last Southern Sena- 
tors to leave Congress and join the open rebellion, and 
to the last remained in active service as a Confederate 
general, keeping aloof from all personal quarrels, which 
so disfigured the closing scenes of the Confederacy. 


The strike of the mule-spinners of Lowell, Mass., has 
closed, the strikers returning to work after signing an 
agreement that while in their present situation they will 
not become members of any association or union that 
assumes the right to regulate or in any way interfere 
with the prices or hours of labor. 


Boston met with a remarkable disaster on the even- 
ing of May 26. Just at dusk the city was startled by 
two alarms of fire given in quick succession. It was 
soon found that a violent explosion had occurred ina build- 


ing on the corner of Washington and Lagrange Streets, 
just at the time when the thoroughfare was most crowd- 
ed. While several persons were drinking at the soda 
fountain, in the apothecary store on the ground floor, 
something underneath the fountain exploded with a 
sound like a smothered report of a cannon, and immedi- 
ately the whole building was lifted up and then brought 
down amid the cries and shrieks of many people. The 
flooring and other inflamable materials of the building 
at once took fire. There were about twenty persons in 
the building at the time of the explosion, some of whom 
were buried in the ruins. Five persons are known to 
have been killed. Great excitement prevailed through- 
out the city. The earth was shaken for some distance 
as if by an earthquake. Glass was shattered in build- 
ings on every side. All the clocks in the vicinity w: re 
stopped. A hack filled with ladies was overturned and 
the occupants thrown out. 





RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 





HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 

To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 

It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 

How a pure personal life can be lived, 


How individuals can be fitted for a pure social | 


organization on the largest scale. 


No one who wishes to know the true character 


and purpose of the Oneida Community should | 


fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspicuously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has been thus published. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS 
Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 


+ 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the ONerpa Crrcuar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 

Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” Spiritual 


Wives,”’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 


and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrusneR & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLarR. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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